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reason, likewise, every thought in a methodical discourse shows itself in its greatest beauty, as the several figures in a piece of painting receive new grace from their disposition in the picture. The advantages of a reader from a methodical discourse are correspondent with those of the writer. He comprehends everything easily, takes it in with pleasure, and retains it long.
Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversation than in writing, provided a man would talk to make himself understood. I, who hear a thousand coffee-house debates every day, am very sensible of this want of method in the thoughts of my honest countrymen. There is not one dispute in ten which is managed in those schools of politics where, after the three first sentences, the question is not entirely lost. Our disputants put me in mind of the cuttlefish, that when he is unable to extricate himself, blackens all the water about him till he becomes invisible. The man who does not know how to methodise his thoughts has always, to borrow a phrase from the 'Dispensary1 ', ' a barren superfluity of words '; the fruit is lost amidst the exuberance of leaves.
Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent immethod-ical disputants of any that has fallen under my observation. Tom has read enough to make him very impertinent; his knowledge is sufficient to raise doubts, but not to clear them. It is pity that he has so much learning, or that he has not a great deal more. "With these qualifications Tom sets up for a Freethinker, finds a great many things to blame in the constibution of his country, and gives shrewd intimations that he does not believe another world. In short, Puzzle is an atheist as much as his parts will give him leave. He has got about half-a-dozen commonplace topics, into which he never fails to turn the conversation, whatever was the occasion of it :
1 In Garth's Dispensary (ii, 95), it is said of Colon :
Hourly his learned impertinence affords A barren superfluity of words.